THE PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN

result of this it feels guilty on account of the manifold assaults on its
parents which it carries out in its phantasy. But this excess of guilt
which results from a belief in the omnipotence of their excrements
and thoughts is, I think, one factor which causes neurotics and primi-
tive peoples to retain or regress to their original feeling of omni-
potence. When their sense of guilt sets in motion obsessive actions as
a defence, they will employ the feeling of omnipotence for the pur-
pose of making restitution. But this feeling of omnipotence must now
be sustained in a compulsive and exaggerated way, for the restitution,
too, like the original destruction, is based upon 'omnipotence'.

Freud has said:1 elt is difficult to judge whether the obsessive or
protective acts performed by obsessional neurotics follow the law of
similarity (or, as the case may be, of contrast); they have been dis-
torted by being displaced on to something very small, some action in
itself of the greatest triviality.5 Early analysis brings complete proof
of the fact that the restitutive mechanisms are ultimately based on
this law of similarity (or contrast) both in quantity, quality and in
every detail. If a child has retained very strong primary feelings of
omnipotence in association with its sadistic phantasies, it follows that
it will have to have a very strong belief in the creative omnipotence
that is to help it to make restitution. Analysis of children and adults
shows very clearly how large a part this factor plays in promoting or
inhibiting such constructive and reactive actions. The subject's sense
of omnipotence with regard to his ability to make restitution is by no
means equal to his sense of omnipotence in regard to his ability to
destroy; for we must remember that his reaction-formations set in at
a stage of ego-development and object-relationship which pre-
supposes a much more advanced relationship to reality. Thus where
an exaggerated sense of omnipotence is a necessary condition for
making restitution, his belief in the possibility of being able to do so
will be handicapped from the outset.2

In some analyses I have found that the inhibiting effect which
resulted from this disparity between those feelings of omnipotence
which were connected with destruction, and those connected with
restitution, was reinforced by a particular factor. If the patient's
primary sadism and sense of omnipotence had been exceedingly
strong, his reactive trends were correspondingly powerful; his
restitutive trends were based on megalomanic phantasies of excep-

1  Totem and Taboo (1913) (S.E. 13, p. 87).

2 In a discussion on this subject Miss Searl pointed out that the child's
impulse to restore things is also hindered by its early experience of the fact that
it is easy to break things but exceedingly difficult to put them together again.
Factual evidence of this kind must, I think, contribute to an increase in its
doubts about its creative powers.
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